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fight against him or submit to him. Dostoevsky submitted
with sorrow, disgust and fear. In a moment of cowardice, he
borrowed five hundred rubles from Speshnev, and then be-
came melancholy, peevish and morose, at the thought of his
debts. When Dr. Yanovsky diagnosed his condition as a
temporary depression, Dostoevsky declared: "No, this frame
of mind will not leave me, but will continue to torment me
for a long, long time. I have borrowed money from Spesh-
nev. ... At present I am with him, I belong to him. I will
never be able to pay back this sum, moreover he will never
accept repayment in money, that is the way he is. Do you
understand now that I have a Mephistopheles at my side?"
One is led once more to evoke the devils and doubles that
people Dostoevsky's novels. In Speshnev, the revolutionary,
Dostoevsky doubtless saw the hideous end result of his own
liberalism. He himself wanted at most to improve the lot of
the peasants, to revise the censorship laws and draw the
czar's attention to the country's misery, but these ideas were
translated by Speshnev into calls to rebellions and fratricidal
massacre. What was barely suggested by the former was
pushed by the latter to monstrous and absurd dimensions.
And yet there was no break of continuity between them:
Dostoevsky began and led to Speshnev. Speshnev was Dos-
toevsky distorted, he was Dostoevsky's punishment. Dos-
toevsky "did not want that"; he would not have accepted the
Russian revolution. In the revolution his generous ideas
served as a label for a bloody and useless parody. Thus his
work, too, had its double.
"Everything that I long ago digested and eliminated as
dirt, you bring to me as something new. How could my soul
produce a clown like you?"
Dostoevsky struggled to withdraw from the circle and